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Foreword 

For a decade prior to the Mexican War, a well-defined move- 
ment for the annexation of California was developing in the 
United States. Various writers have given some attention to 
isolated incidents properly belonging to this movement, but hith- 
erto no one has traced its growth in any systematic or connected 
way. To do this is the aim of the following discussion. In it, 
after roughly outlining the various ways in which California 
was first brought to the attention of the American people, I 
have devoted considerable space to the efforts made by Jackson, 
Tyler, and Polk to purchase the province from Mexico; to popu- 
lar interest throughout the United States in its acquisition; 
and to the growth of emigration from the western states. I 
have considered it worth while, also, to show the effect of cur- 
rent rumors that one or more European nations were seekinc^ to 
secure a foothold in the province; and to add a chapter on the 
influence of slavery upon the American program. To local affairs 

•Volumes I-XV published as The Quabterly of the Texas State His- 
torical Association. 
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in California, I have given only so much attention as seemed 
necessary for a clear understanding of their relation to the 
movement for annexation. 

Inevitably, in the treatment of a subject involving so many 
details, mistakes have arisen and faults can readily be pointed 
out. Yet I believe the account to be accurate in the main, and 
trust that it will shed some new light on a most interesting and 
important phase of westward expansion. Wherever possible I 
have gotten my material from manuscript sources, finding the 
ofBcial documents on file in the State Department; the Polk, 
Jackson, and Van Buren correspondence in the Library of Con- 
gress; and the Larkin correspondence in the Bancroft Collection 
of the University of California especially rich in this regard. 
Frequent use has also been made of contemporary writings of 
the time, whether in book, magazine, or newspaper form. These 
have been indicated by references throughout the text, as have also 
the considerable number of secondary authorities and government 
publications upon which I have been privileged to draw. 

It would be but a poor return on my part if I made no men- 
tion of the assistance I have received in the preparation of this 
work. To the Chief Clerk of the State Department; to Mr. 
Gaillard Hunt, Chief of the Manuscripts Division of the Library 
of Congress; and to the authorities of the State University of 
California for permission to use the material of the Bancroft 
Collection, I am especially grateful. Two men, however, more 
than any others deserve my warmest thanks. These are Professor 
Herbert E. Bolton of the University of California, upon whose 
kindly interest and help I have never counted in vain; and 
Professor Eobert M. McElroy, under whose direction this study 
was undertaken and whose friendship has been a constant source 
of inspiration. 
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Chapter I 

THE BEGIKNING OP INTEECOUESE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 

AND CALIEOENIA^ AND THE FIEST NEGOTIATIONS FOR 

THE PURCHASE OF THE PEOVINCE 

The fur trade. — The interest of the United States in Cal- 
ifornia began toward the close of the eighteenth century. It was 
at first due almost entirely to economic causes; and, like many 
commercial activities of the day, centered chietly in New England. 
In 1787, shortly after the opening of the Chinese-American trade 
by William Shaw, Eobert Gray and John Kendrick, commanding 
the Lady Washington and the Columbia, sailed for the northwest 
coast of the Pacific, partly on a voyage of exploration and partly 
for the discovery of new fields for commercial enterprises.^ 

This venture though of primary interest in the history of the 
region around the Columbia, was also of great importance from 
the standpoint of California. In the first place it so aroused the 
jealousy of the Spanish government that the authorities of Mexico 
instructed those of California to seize "a ship named Columbia 
which they say belongs to General Washington of the American 
States," should it arrive at San Francisco.^ In the second place, 
it was by this voyage that Gray, having found a ready market 
at Canton' for a few hundred sea otter skins procured from the 
Indians, opened up a profitable fur trade with China* in which 
New England merchants were eager to participate. 

The arrival of one of these American fur-trading vessels at 
Monterey on Oct-ober 29, 1795, marks the beginning of a com- 
mercial intercourse between New England and California, that, 
assuming various forms, continued for half a century and did 

^Robert Gre«nhow, History of Oregon and California, (Boston. Little 
and Brown. 1844), 179-181. 

''Pedro Fages to Josef Argiiello, May 13, 1789, in Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft, Works (San Francisco. A. L. Bancroft & Co. 1882-90), XVIII, 
445. See also Greenhow, 184-185. 

'China was then the world's greatest fur market. For the relation of 
the Cantonese fur trade to the settlement of Astoria, see the letter of 
Astor to Adams, Jan. 4, 1823, in Greenhow, 439. 

'Gray valued 100 skins at $4,875, exclusive of freight. Gray and 
Ingraham to Don Juan Francisco, Aug. 3, 1792, in Greenhow, 417. 
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much in an indirect way to bring about the acquisition of the latter 
province by the United States. 

In accordance with Spain's general colonial policy, the inhab- 
itants of California were forbidden to trade or have any dealings 
with foreigners. But Spain lay many leagues away, and while 
some offeials conscientiously tried to enforce the royal commands, 
they found the prevention of the illicit trade, for which both 
Americans and Californians were eager, quite impossible.^ On 
the contrary, within a few years it had grown to a very considerable 
size, especially as from 1796 to 1814 the direct trade with China 
from the North Pacific Coast lay almost wholly in American 
hands." 

Much of this early fur trade, it is true, was carried on north 
of the California line, but the most valuable furs — those of the 
sea otter — ^were found in greatest abundance along the California 
coast from San Diego northward. These were sometimes ob- 
tained, as already indicated, by illicit purchase or barter from the 
Californians, of whom the mission authorities were the most de- 
pendable sources of supply. More often, however, they >were 
poached along the great stretches of unfrequented shore, or from 
the neighboring channel islands, and at times, indeed, from the 
waters of the principal harbors, to the great, but helpless indigna- 
tion of the Spanish authorities, who had neither skifE nor scow in 
which to pursue the intruders.'' The skins thus obtained were 
carried to Canton and there exchanged for tea, lacquered ware, 
silks, and the various other commodities of the Chinese markets. 
These in turn were brought back either to the Eussian settlements 
of Alaska or to California, where they found ready disposal; or 
quite as frequently they were transported direct to Europe or the 
United States.' 

"An American navigator, writing in 1808, said that for several years 
trading vessels of the United States had left as much as $25,000 in specie 
annually among the Californians and that the government was powerless 
to prevent this intercourse (Robert Shaler, in American Register, III, 147 
et seq.). Money, it should he remarked, was never plentiful among the 
Californians, and such a sum as Shaler mentioned was of material benefit 
to the financial interests of the country. 

'Greenhow, 266, quoting from London Quarterly Review, October, 1816. 

'Bancroft, XIX, 63-64. 

'For a general discussion of the Boston-California-China trade, see 
William Heath Davis, Sixty Years in California (San Francisco. A, 
J. Leary. 1889), 295-6. Davis came to California in 1816. 

In 1803 Thomas O'Cain made a contract with the Russian Baranof to 
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The whale fisheries. — In speaking of these early commercial 
enterprises, it is also necessary to mention New England's interest 
in the whale industry, which, like the northwest trade, gave her 
also a first hand knowledge of California. Edmund Burke's 
tribute to the men of Nantucket and New Bedford was not mis- 
placed ;" and while the Eevolutionary War put a temporary stop to 
their voyages, no sooner was peace declared than they were again 
"vexing strange seas" with their fisheries. 

Shortly after 1800, these vessels, oily, ill-smelling, and often 
sadly in need of repairs, began to touch at the California ports 
for fresh supplies before beginning the long homeward voyage 
around the Horn. As the North Pacific came to furnish a 
more and more valuable hunting ground,^** these visits increased 
in frequency and soon a regular trade was established with the 
inhabitants of Monterey and San Francisco. This was largely 
a system of barter, by which, in exchange for some four or five 
hundred dollars worth of New England manufactured goods, car- 
ried for the purpose, a returning whaler could secure sufficient 
fresh provisions for its journey home. 

Hide and tallow trade. — A third form of commercial intercourse 
between California and the United States, more direct than the 
other two, was begun in 1823, after Mexico had achieved her 
independence.^^ In that year, owing chiefly to the representations 
of William A. Gale, a former fur trader on the northwest coast, 
the Boston firm of Bryant and Sturgis, with several business 
companions, were induced to fit out a vessel to open up a new 
line of trade with the Pacific, exchanging New England's abundant 

hunt otter in California on shares. The Russians were to supply the 
Indian hunters, and the Americans agreed to transport the skins and 
furnish the Alaskan settlements with supplies. The venture was so profit- 
able that other contracts of a similar nature were entered into, the agree- 
ments la.sting until 1815. The Winships were prominent in these deal- 
ings. Bancroft, XIX, 63 et seq. For an effort of the Russian Govern- 
ment to secure the official sanction of the United States to this arrange- 
ment, see Greenhow, 275. 

'The Works of Edmund Burke (Boston. Little and Brown. 1839), 
II, 30. 

"From 1816 to 1822 the industry brought in more than $6,000,000 to 
Nantucket and New Bedford alone, and employed 129 vessels. Many 
urged the occupancy of Oregon to supply these American vessels with a 
port for refitting and provisioning. Annals of Congress, XL, 414 et seq. 

"Bancroft, XIX, 475. 
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stock of manufactures for the hides and tallow of the California 
cattle. Prom this time on, the "Boston ships," as they were called, 
plied regularly up and down the California coast, disposing of 
their cargoes in all harhors from San Diego to San Francisco, and 
receiving hides and tallow in return.^^ 

The Russian advance. — By the end of the first quarter of the 
century a loose connection had thus been established with Cal- 
ifornia through these various mediums of trade. In addition to 
this, the progress of the Eussians down the coast from their 
settlements in Alaska had begun to attract the attention of the 
United States, even in an official way. As early as 1808, a 
warning was issued against this advance by an article in the 
American BegisterP The author, Captain Robert Shaler, having 
been engaged in the Chinese trade some years before, had acquired 
an intimate knowledge of the conditions in California and of 
the undeveloped possibilities of the country. After describing 
these, he went on to point out the feebleness of the government 
and the ease with which it would become a prey to the attack of any 
hostile force, dwelling especially upon the unfortified state of the 
harbors. San Francisco, whose advantages were strikingly por- 
trayed, was guarded by a battery which made only a "show of 
defence." At Monterey conditions were no better. Santa Bar- 
bara "would fall an easy conquest to the smallest ship of war." 
San Diego, with all its natural facilities, had only a "sorry" 
defence; while the harbors of Lower California were in an equally 
forlorn condition. But not only had the Spaniards failed to 
provide against the encroachments of their northern neighbors; 
they had rather, according to Shaler, made such encroachment 
easier by their very attempts at defensive measures, having taken 
"e\erj obstacle out of the way of an invading enemy," by stocking 
the province with cattle and colonizing it with a discontented lot 

"H should be noted that this commercial intercourse brought a num- 
ber of Americans to the province as permanent residents. Many of these 
took out naturalization papers, became large land holders, and married 
wives from prominent California families. Some were of a less desirable 
character — deserters and broken-down sailors from the whaling and 
trading ships. Bancroft, XIX-XX, Appendix, Pioneer Register and Index. 

^^American Register, III, 136-175. The article is entitled "Journal of 
a voyage between China and the iiorthwestern coast of America made in 
1804-" The part dealing with California is on pages 147-161. See also 
Bancroft, XIX, 23-24, note. 
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who would welcome the security and kindly treatment of a foreign 
government.^* 

Exactly how far Shaler aimed to excite an apprehension of 
Eussia's dealings in the Pacific, and how far he desired to em- 
phasize the desirability of California as an object for American 
annexation, does not appear. Probably, however, when he wrote, 
"The conquest of this country would be absolutely nothing; it 
would fall without an effort to the most inconsiderable force," 
he had both purposes in mind, and thus made himself the pioneer 
of a not inconsiderable body of later writers who advocated 
annexation to forestall foreign interference. 

However this may be, Shaler's warning against the Eussians 
was well founded." The hunters of the Eussian-American com- 
pany had long been coming to California in search of furs; 
and in 1813 Baranof, the "Little Czar," succeeded in establishing 
a colony, to which he gave the name of Boss, not far from 
Bodega Bay, and some thirty miles north of San Francisco. The 
object of this settlement, in its commercial aspect, was not merely 
to secure a larger interest in the California fur trade, but to 
supply the parent colony of Eussians at New Archangel, or Sitka, 
with grain and other food-stuffs which could not be produced in 
the bleaker north. In addition, Baranof had the more important 
purpose of ultimately extending the Czar's control over a large 
part of Upper California by means of this colony, and especially 
of seizing the Bay of San Francisco.^" 

Against this encroachment the Spanish officials protested from 
time to time at the bidding of their superiors, but probably with 
no great desire of seeing their protests effective, as the trade 
conducted by the Eussians proved of material benefit to the prov- 
ince. And even had it been otherwise, there was no force in 
California sufficient to expel them." Before many years, how- 

"American Register, III, 160-161. 

"California was colonized largely to protect the coast against the Rus- 
sian advance. This was as early as 1769. Bancroft, XIX, 58. 

"Letter of Rezanof, Feb. 15, 1806, in Bancroft, XIX, 80, note. 

"For the Russian settlements in California, see Bancroft, XIX, 58-82, 
294-320; Thomas C. Lancey, Cruise of tJie Dale (Published in San Josg 
Pioneer, 1879 ( ? ) , and preserved in bound form in the Bancroft Collec- 
tion), 31 et seq.; Agnes C. Laut, Vikings of the Pacific (New York. 
Macmillan. 1905), 292, 338; Franlclin H. Tuthill, Histoi-y of California 
(San Francisco, H. H. Bancroft & Co. 1866), 118-20; Irving B. Rich- 
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ever, the presence of the Eussians in California began to excite 
comment in the United States and to receive a certain amount 
of oflScial attention. On November 11, 1818, J. B. Prevost, a 
special commissioner of the United States government to the 
Pacific Coast, wrote from "Monte Eey, New California," that the 
Spanish authority was threatened by the Eussian Czar whose 
colony had already been planted close to San Francisco, a harbor 
that, ranking among "the most convenient, extensive and safe" 
ports of the world, was nevertheless "wholly without defense and 
in the neighborhood of a feeble, diffused and disaffected popu- 
lation."" 

In the following year a rumor spread that Spain had ceded to 
Russia a strip of territory on the Pacific Coast 800 miles long, 
in return for assistance furnished in the expeditions against the 
revolutionists of Lima and Buenos Ayres.^" In the St. Louis 
Enquirer an unknown writer (perhaps Senator Benton) issued 
a warning against the "Progress of the Russian Empire." well 
calculated to arouse the apprehension of those to whom Eussia, 
as a member of the Holy Alliance and a rival in the northwest 
trade, was already an object of sufficient distrust. 

"Looking to the east for everything," said the article, "Americans 
have failed to notice the advance of the Eussians on the Pacific 
Coast until they have succeeded in pushing their settlements as 
far south as Bodega. Their policy is merely the extension of the 
policy of Peter the Great and Catherine. Alexander is occupied 
with a scheme worthy of his vast ambition. . . . The acqui- 
sition of the gulf and peninsula of California and the Spanish 
claim to North America. . . . We learn this not from diplo- 
matic correspondence, but from American fur traders who learn 
it from the Russian traders now protected by the Emperor in 
carrying off our furs I"^" How strong an influence these public 

man, California under Spain and Mexico (Boston and New York. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. 1911), 191-201, passim. 

''Prevost to Adams, in Documents transmitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Jan. 24, 1823. American State Papers, Miscellaneous, II, 
1008-9; Annals of Congress, XL, 1209-10. 

"News brought to Canton bv a Russian frigate. Cruise of the Dale, 
31; reported also in 'Miles' Register. XVI, 237, May 29, 1819; XVII, 232, 
Dec. 11, 1819. 

^Reprinted in TSliles' Register, XVI, 361, July 24, 1819. 
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rumors and Prevost's official report exerted upon the enunciation 
of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823 has not yet been accurately 
determined, but it is certain that the Russian colony at Eoss lent 
color to the fear of a much farther advance to the south; and 
served also as a strong argument for the establishment of Ameri- 
can settlements in Oregon." 

Beginning of overland immigration. — Thus by degrees the far off 
Spanish province on the Pacific Avas brought to the attention 
of the American people not merely through the agency of com- 
merce, but, in an equally effective way, through the danger to 
which it was exposed of passing into the hands of a powerful 
European nation. A third agency, beginning somewhat later than 
either of those just named, but operating in a similar manner, 
was the overland communication with California established by 
hunters and trappers, and the subsequent immigration that nat- 
urally followed from the Western states. 

Jedediah Smith. — Two of these early journeys deserve special 
attention. In August, 1826, Jedediah S. Smith, a native of Con- 
necticut,^^ who had been for some years associated with Ashley 
in the fur trade and was at this time a partner in the Eocky 
Mountain Fur Company, left the company's post near the Great 
Salt Lake and after four months' travel reached San Diego with 
his band of fifteen men. Here Smith was arrested by the Cal- 
ifornia authorities, who demanded passports, in accordance with 
the Mexican law, from all strangers. His imprisonment did not 
last long, however, as he soon foimd a sponsor for his good 
behavior in an American sea captain by the name of Cunning- 
ham, whose ship, the Conner, chanced to be in the harbor. 

Upon his release. Smith, in spite of the commands of the 
San Diego authorities that he leave the province, seems to have 
wandered pretty much as he pleased through the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys, being prevented from crossing the Sierra 

'"Report of the Committee on the Occupation of the Columbia River, 
Jan. 25, 1821. Annals of Congress, XXXVII, 955-6. The report men- 
tioned the military defences of Ross, the dominating position of Russia in 
Europe and Asia; and called attention to the fact that Spain's territory 
in North America lay wholly open to the access of Russia and was ex- 
posed to her "fearful weight of power." 

"^Hiram Martin Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West 
(New York. Harper. 1902), I, 252. 
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Nevadas by heavy snows tod the loss of his animals. Late in 
May, 1827, however, leaving all but two of his companions, he 
made the difficult passage of the mountains and reached the 
Great Salt Lake in a destitute condition.-' In the fall of that 
year. Smith was again in California, bringing with him a second 
company of eighteen men, to the rather indignant surprise of 
the Californians, who, however, while insisting that he leave the 
country, did not seriously molest him. After l-emaining fof 
some time, the American intruders continued their journey north- 
ward to Oregon where they were attacked by Indians. Many of 
the company were killed and all the furs lost, but Smith and 
those of his companions who escaped, made their way to Vancouver, 
where they obtained assistance from the agents of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. Two years later this pioneer of California ex- 
plorers was killed in New Mexico.^* 

The Pattie expedition. — Two years after Smith's arrest in San 
Diego, a second party of Americans, eight in number, with Syl- 
vester and James Ohio Pattie as leaders, having been found in 
Lower California without passports, were brought before the Mex- 
ican governor, Echeandia, and thrown into prison on the charge 
of being spies of old Spain. The two Patties, father and son, 
were Kentuckians who had gradually pushed farther and farther 
west until they reached New Mexico and Arizona where for 
some years they were alternately miners and trappers. In was 
on one of their trapping expeditions down the Colorado that they 
attempted to cross the desert to the Spanish settlements on the 
coast, succeeding only after the most distressing and unprintable 
hardships. 

Their reception by the Californians has been noted; nor were 
they so fortunate as Smith had been in securing a swift release. 
On the contrary, their prison experience was bitter in the extreme, 

'^'Letter of Smith to General Clark published in the Missouri Republic, 
October 11, 1827. Communication from Cunningham announcing Smith's 
arrival at San Diego, Ihid., Oct. 25, 1827. 

"No two authorities agree in the account of Smith's adventures. The 
following, however, are probably the most reliable: Chittenden, Fur 
Trade, I, 282-7; J. M. Gruinn, Captain Jedediah Smith (Historical So- 
ciety of Southern California Publications, III, 1896, 45-53). Bancroft 
(XX, 152-160) bases his account on fragmentary records in the Cali- 
fornia archives and on a French translation there of the letter from 
Smith to General Clark cited above. 
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if we may judge from the younger Pattie's account. Sylvester 
Pattie died in his cell unattended by his son, who was forbidden 
to visit his father, and all the prisoners were treated with great 
severity. Eventually, however, they were released on condition 
that Pattie should vaccinate the mission Indians, who were dying 
in great numbers from an epidemic of smallpox. In fulfillment 
of this agreement Pattie journeyed as far north as San Fran- 
cisco, and later reached the Russian settlement of Ross. Finally, 
quitting California, he returned home by way of Mexico, where 
he vainly hoped to secure an indemnity,^^ and reached Kentucky, 
a broken and ruined man. The experiences which he underwent, 
as well as some which he probably did not undergo, were shortly 
afterwards published under the supervision of Timothy Flint of 
Cincinnati.^" 

The bitter and oftentimes extravagant criticism of the Cali- 
fornians by the writer was well calculated to arouse a prejudice 
against them, but for the country itself he had only praise. 
"Those who traverse it," he wrote, "if they have any capability 
of perceiving and admiring the beautiful and sublime in scenery, 
must be constantly excited to wonder and praise. It is no less 
remarkable for uniting the advantage of healthfulness, a good soil, 
temperate climate and yet one of exceeding mildness, a happy 
mixture of level and elevated ground and vicinity to the sea."^' 

Results of the Smith and Pattie expeditions. — The arrival of 
Smith and the two Patties in California marked a new chapter 
in the relations of that couutrv' and the United States. FoUow- 

'''The American chargS d'affaires at Mexico was directed to investigate 
the arrest of the Pattie Company. He reported that all the prisoners 
had been freed except Sylvester Pattie, who died in prison; that several of 
the Americans had remained in California to go into business ; and that 
the younger Pattie was then on his way to the United States. Van 
Buren to Butler, Jan. 22, 1830; Butler to Van Buren, June 29, 1830. 
MSS., State Department. 

'"The title of the book is in itself a comprehensive history of Pattie's 
entire wanderings. We may be forgiven for writing it simply, James 
Ohio Pattie, Personal Narrative (Edited by Timothy Flint. Cincinnati. 
1833). A reprint appears in Reuben G. Thwaites, Early Western Travels 
(Cleveland. Arthur H. Clark Company. 1905), XVIII. A plagiarized 
edition under the title "The long hunters of Kentucky," by P. Bilson, 
was published in New York in 1847. 

"'Thwaites, Early Western Travels, XVIII, 306. 
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ing them in a surprisingly short time^* came other bands of 
trappers under such leaders as Young, Jackson, Wolfskill, Walker, 
and many others whose names are not known and who left no 
record of their journeys.^^ ISTot infrequently members of these 
early parties gave up their wanderings and became influential and 
peaceful citizens, while others were a constant menace to the 
California authorities. As for the rest, coming and going with 
the seasons, rough, earless of life, contemptuous of law, they 
wandered up and down the great inland valleys and rivers of 
California; or by frequent crossing of the Sierras prepared the 
way for the subsequent flow of immigration. 

"One sees in his pages," says Thwaites in referring to Pattie's 
narrative, 

the beginnings of the drama to be fought out in the Mexican 
war — the rich and beautiful country which excited the cupidity 
of the American pioneer; the indolence and effeminacy of the 
inhabitants which inspired the backwoodsman's contempt; and 
the vanguard of the American advance, already touching the 
Eockies and ready to push on to the Pacific. ... As a part 
of the vanguard of the American host that was to crowd the 
Mexican from the fair province of his domain, Pattie's wander- 
ings are typical and suggestive of more than mere adventure.'" 

Butler's negotiations. — In these three ways, therefore, first, by 
commercial intercourse, then through fear of the Eussian advance, 
and lastly by the opening up of the overland routes of communica- 
tion, California gradually became more than a passing name 
to the people of the United States.'^ It was not, however, until 
1835 that this government, influenced largely by the representa- 

^Many of the parties were organized in 1830 and 1831. Bancroft, XX, 
384-9. 

°'The reason for this is obvious — the trade was against the Mexican 
law; and in addition those engaged in it were not often given to record- 
ing their own adventures. 

^Preface to Pattie's 'Narrative, 19. 

''The first of these centered, as has been shown, in New England; the 
second concerned the whole country; the third was of primary interest to 
the west. This division held good until the outbreak of the Mexican 
War. A fourth cause of increased interest in California during this early 
period was the agitation of the Oregon question by Benton, Linn, and a 
small, but persistent, coterie of western senators and representatives. 
Anything attracting attention to any part of the Pacific coast served in- 
directly to attract attention to California. 
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tions of commercial interests, made its first attempt to secure the 
harbor of San Francisco.'^ 

This early negotiation for the purchase of California was closely 
interwoven with the contemporaneous negotiation for the acquisi- 
tion of Texas, forming indeed, simply a minor part of the larger 
project. Anthony Butler, a man eminently unqualified for any 
position of trust, was sent to Mexico in 1829 to carry out a scheme 
for the purchase of Texas which he himself had probably sug- 
gested,''^ succeeding Joel E. Poinsett, the American minister 
who was recalled at the request of the Mexican government. 
For six years Butler was left free to work his will, so far as he 
was able, with the Mexican officials, and to discredit both him- 
self and his government. 

From the first, Butler's communications to the State Department 
began to hint at bribery as the best means of accomplishing his 
purpose, and soon were openly advocating it.'* Early in June, 

'-The statement is not infrequently made that the purchase of Cali- 
fornia was attempted by Clay when Secretary of State under Adams. See, 
for example, 'Niles' Register, LXVIII, 211; speech of Charles J. Ingersoll, 
Jan. 19, 1847. Appendix to Congressional Olole, 29 Cong., 2 sess., 128; 
Bancroft, XIII, 322-323. Whoever may have written this volume of Ban- 
croft could scarcely have l^nown the contents of volume XX, 399-400, of 
the same series, or of H. Ex. Docs., 25 Cong., 1 sess., No. 42, which he 
cites as authority. The boundaries for which Poinsett was instructed to 
negotiate included no territory west of the Colorado south of the 42d 
parallel. Clay to Poinsett, March 25, 1825. H. Ex. Docs., 25 Cong., 1 
sess.. No. 42, p. 6; same to same, March 15, 1827, Ibid., 9. See also 
Memoirs of John Quiney Adams with portions of his diary from 1795 to 
1848, edited by C. F. Adams (Philadelphia. Lippincott. 1877), XI, 349. 

'"The plan, dated August 12, 1829, is in the Van Buren MSS., Library 
of CongrcBS; see also Jackson to Van Buren, Aug. 12 {Ibid.), and Jack- 
son's draft of Aug. 13. According to Reeves, the official instructions, 
dated Aug. 25, were carried by Butler to Poinsett. Jesse S. Reeves, 
American Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk (Baltimore. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 1907), 65-67. For a complete estimate of Butler and his 
career in Mexico, the reader is referred to George Lockhart Rives, the 
United States and Mexico, 1821-1848 (New York. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1913), I, 235-261. It is perhaps well to add that the present article was 
in manuscript before Rives's exhaustive work was issued from the press. 
I have not been able, therefore, to avail myself of its contents as freely 
as I could have wished. 

"Butler has suggested to a Mexican official that the United States is 
capable of "devising ways and means" of relieving the embarrassment of 
the treasury (Butler to Jackson, Feb. 23, 1832, Jackson MSS., Library of 
Congress); Jackson thinks Butler's suggestion "judicious" and one that 
may "lead to happy results" (Jackson to Butler, April 19, Ibid.). But- 
ler believes the use of half a million dollars to put certain personages in 
the "right humor" will bring speedy conclusion of the treaty (Butler to 
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1834, he asked to return to the United States on the ground 
that a personal interview with the President was highly im- 
portant, and that after it he could return to Mexico to be much 
more useful to his government.^^ Having finally secured Jackson's 
consent to his request, Butler landed -in New York in the early 
part of June, 1835, with a still more extensive scheme of bribery 
in his head than any he had so far suggested, and in his pocket 
a note signed by Hernandez, a priest standing close to Santa 
Anna. 

On June 17 the returned Minister addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of State, John Forsyth, and enclosed the note from 
the Mexican priest. In this Hernandez had promised to bring 
about a cession of the desired territory provided $500,000 were 
placed at his disposal "to be judiciously applied."^'^ In the ac- 
companying letter Butler assured Forsyth that the plan, if fol- 
lowed, would result not merely in the acquisition of Texas but event- 
ually in the dominion of the United States "over the whole of that 
tract of territory known as Few Mexico, and higher and lower 
California, an empire in itself, a paradise in climate . . . 
rich in minerals and affording a water route to the Pacific through 
the Arkansas and Colorado rivers."^' 

This letter met with cool response from the President.'* Never- 
theless, after an interview with Butler he allowed him, at his earn- 

Jackson, Oct. 28, 1833, lUd.) ; Jackson warns Butler against employing 
corrupt means (Jackson to Butler, Nov. 27, IMd.) ; Butler insists that 
"resort must be had to bribery," or "presents if the term is more appro- 
priate" (Butler to Jackson, Feb. 6, 1834, Hid.). Later Butler writes 
McLane that "bribery and corruption" are the sole means of bringing the 
negotiation to a successful issue. (Butler to McLane, MS., State De- 
partment.) Some of these letters are mentioned by Rives. 

'=^Butler to Jackson, June 6, 1834. Jackson MSS.; same to same, Oct. 
20 (Ibid.). It is interesting to note that Butler thought his negotia^ 
tions for Texas had been thwarted by Stephen F. Austin whom he charged 
in a letter to McLane with being "one of the bitterest foes to our govern- 
ment and people that is to be found in Mexico." Butler to McLane, July 
13, 1834. MS., State Department. 

""Butler to Forsyth, June 17, 1835 (MS., State Department). See also 
Rives, as cited, I, 257-258. 

"Butler to Forsyth, June 17 (quoted also in Reeves, 73-74). 

"It is endorsed, "... Nothing will be countenanced to bring the 
government under the remotest imputation of being engaged in corruption 
or bribery ... A. J." See also Adams, Memoirs, XI, 348; and 
Rives, I, 258. 
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est solicitation, to return to his post in Mexico.'"' Before Butler 
left, however, the suggestion he had thrown out with regard to 
"higher California" received additional impulse from another 
source. On August 1, William A. Slacum, a purser in the United 
States N"avy, wrote a letter to the President which, according to 
Adams, "kindled the passion of Andrew Jackson for the thirty- 
seventh line of latitude from the river Arkansas to the South 
Sea, to include the river and hay of San Francisco, and was 
the foundation of Forsyth's instruction to Butler of 6 August, 
1835."" 

These instructions mentioned by Adams give the first official 
attempt of the United States to secure from Mexico any part 
of her territory on the Pacific. The chief object, as expressed 
by Forsyth, was to obtain possession of San Francisco Bay 
which had been "represented to the President"*^ as "a most desir- 
able place of resort for our numerous vessels engaged in the 
whaling business in the Pacific, far superior to any to which they 
now have access."*^ No definite sum which Butler was authorized 
to offer was specified in the dispatch, but Adams places it as 
$600,000.*'^ It should also be noted that Forsyth expressly dis- 
claimed any desire to secure territory south of San Francisco.** 

"It may be added that Butler's presence there was desired neither by 
Mexicans nor American residents. John Baldwin to Forsyth, Vera Cruz, 
Nov. 14, 1835. MS., State Department. Miscellaneous Letters. 

"Adams, Memoirs, XI, 348. The name of the writer here is given as 
Slocum, but this is plainly an error. This particular letter unfortunately 
has disappeared from the flies of the State Department where Adams saw 
it in 1843, but from the correspondence still on record there can be no 
doubt that the name Slacum is correct. See Forsyth to Ellis (mention- 
ing Slacum's name), April 14, 1836; Ellis to Monasterio, March 8, 1836; 
&c., &c. ; also Slacum's Report in Reports of Oommittees, 25 Cong., 3 
cess.. No. 101, pp. 29-45. Slacum, we learn from the documents cited, 
was made a special agent of the government to the Pacific coast to in- 
vestigate conditions there, and especially the progress of the Russians 
and of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

^'Perhaps by Slacum, yet Adams's testimony regarding the powerful in- 
fluence of Slacum's letter of Aug. 1st is somewhat weakened by the fact 
that Jackson had instructed Forsyth to enlarge the scope of Butler's nego- 
tiations as early as July 25. Memoirs, XI, 361-362. 

"H. Ex. Docs., 25 Cong., 1 sess., No. 42, pages 18-19. 

*'Adams, Memoirs, XI, 348. 

""We have no desire to interfere with the actual settlements of Mexico 
on that coast and you may agree to any provision aflfecting the great ob- 
ject of securing the bay of San Francisco and excluding Monterey and 
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The proposition thus entrusted to Butler was doubtless never 
submitted to the Mexican government. On December 27, Butler 
wrote the Department that it would be useless to push the nego- 
tiations at that time, though there was a chance of securing cer- 
tain commercial privileges for American vessels at San Fran- 
cisco.*^ A few months later he received notice of his recall,** 
and shortly afterwards left Mexico, carrying off "some of the most 
important papers of the negotiation."*' 

Indeed, Butler's whole course was one of consistent dishonor. 
The most surprising part of it, however, was the ease with which 
he continually hoodwinked and misled his own government; and 
after reading his correspondence one is freely willing to agree with 
Adams, that "for six long years he was mystifying Jackson with 
the positive assurance that he was within a hair's breadth of the 
object and sure of success, while Jackson was all the time wriggling 
along and snapping at the bait, like a mackeral after a red rag."** 
It may be further added that Jackson's estimate of Butler was 
even lower than that of Adams. An endorsement on Butler's 
letter of March t, 1834, declared him a "scamp," and when, in 
1843, Butler charged Jackson with consenting to his schemes of 
bribery, the venerable ex-President wrote another endorsement 
pronouncing him a "liar," in whom there was "neither truth, jus- 
tice, or gratitude," and whose whole accusation was "a tissue of 
falsehood and false colourings."** 

Jackson's later attempts. — After Butler's summary dismissal 
nothing apparently was done toward carrying out the instructions 

the territory in its immediate neighborhood . . ." Forsyth to Butler, 
as cited. 

*'ButIer to Forsyth (MS., State Department). 

"Same to same, Ja.n. 15, 1836, Ihid. Butler claimed that his prospects 
for bringing the negotiation to a close were exceedingly favorable when 
cut short by his recall. 

"Adams, Memoirs, XI, 349. The statement of Adams is corroborated 
by a letter of Asbury Dickens, Acting Secretary of State, to Butler's suc- 
cessor, and by one of Butler's own letters to Jackson. Dickens to Pow- 
hatan Ellis, Aug. 19, 1836. MS., State Department; Butler to Jackson, 
July 28, 1843. Jackson MSS. 

**Adams, Memoirs, XI, 368. 

■"Endorsement by Jackson on the back of Butler's letter of July 28, 
1843. Butler in this letter also stated that Jackson had promised him 
the governorship of Texas if he procured its annexation. This Jackson 
hotly denied in his endorsement. 
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contained in Forsyth's despatch of August 6. But Jackson before 
his administration closed made two further tentative efforts to 
secure California. About the middle of January, 1837/" Santa 
Anna arrived in Washington, after his liberation by General 
Houston, to request the mediation of the United States between 
Texas and Mexico.^^ In expectation of his request, or after it was 
definitely made, Jackson had drawn up the general terms upon 
which this government would assume the undertaking. That 
which concerns us, reads as follows : 

If Mexico will extend the line of the U. States to the Eio Grand — 
up that stream to latitude 38 north and then to the pacific includ- 
ing north calafornia we might instruct our minister to give them 
three millions and a half of dollars and deal then as it respected 
Texas as a magnanimous nation ought — to wit ( ?) — in the treaty 
with Mexico secure the Texians in all their just and legal rights 
and stipulate to admit them into the United States as one of 
the Union.«2 

At the time that Jackson was making this proposal to Santa 
Anna he was also urging upon W. H. Wliarton, the Texan Minister 
at "Washington, the necessity of including California within the 
limits of Texas in order to reconcile the commercial interests of 
the north and east to annexation by giving them a harbor on the 
Pacific. "He is very earnest and anxious on this point of claim- 
ing the Californias," wrote Wharton to Eusk in reporting Jack- 
son's suggestion, "and says we must not consent to less. This 
is in strict confidence. Glory to God in the highest!"'^ 

"Wharton to Austin, Jan. 17, 1837. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of the Republic of Texas, I, 176-177, in American Historical Asso- 
ciation Report, 1907, II. 

"^Tliomas Maitland Marshall, "The southern boundary of Texas 1821- 
1840," in The Quarterly, XIV, 285. 

"^Rough draft in Jackson's hand on single sheet, unsigned and undated. 
Jackson MSS. of the year 1836. 

"Wharton to Rusk, Jan. 24, 1837. Garrison, Dip. dor. Texas, I, 193- 
194; also Marshall, as cited. The extension of the Texas boundaries to 
the Pacific along the 30th parallel had been considered by the Texan gov- 
ernment and rejected, chiefly because the territory was too large and 
thinly populated for government by a "young Republic." This decision 
had been reported to Jackson before he urged upon Wharton the neces- 
sity of including California as a means of reconciling the north. Report 
of Jackson's special agent, Henry Morflt, to the President. H. Ex. Docs., 
24 Cong., 2 sess., No. 35, pages 11-12. 
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Chapter II 

THE GROWTH OF INTEREST DURING THE VAN BUREN AND TTLEE 
ADMINISTRATIONS 

During Van Buren's administration no official action toward the 
acquisition of California was attempted. The straitened condition 
of the treasury precluded any idea of purchase, even had Mexico 
manifested a willingness to sell; while the strained relations exist- 
ing between the two nations throughout the greater part of this 
period served as an equally effective barrier.* ISTevertheless the af- 
fairs of the distant Mexican province were more than once brought 
to the attention of the United States and interest in its resources 
and ultimate destiny grew with every passing year. 

Rehellion of 1836. — The first of these local events to attract 
attention was the revolution begun in the fall of 1836 by several 
of the prominent native Californians against the Mexican governor, 
Nicolas Gutierrez. Without great difficulty the leaders^ in this 
movement accomplished their purpose, and after shipping Gutier- 
rez back to Mexico, placed one of their own number, Juan B. 
Alvarado, in the governor's chair.^ 

The success of this rebellion against Mexican authority was 
significant for two reasons. In the first place it was made pos- 
sible largely through the aid furnished by a company of foreigners, 

'Powhatan Ellis, the American charg-g d'affaires to Mexico, had de- 
manded his passports in December, 1836, following Mexico's failure to 
adjust the claims of American citizens, and for three years the United 
States was without a representative at Mexico (Beeves, Diplomacy under 
Tyler and Polk, etc., 76). The chief source of diiiiculty between the two 
nations were the recognition of Texan independence by the United States 
on the one hand; and the long continued refusal of Mexico to settle the 
American claims on the other. 

^The leaders in this revolution were Juan B. Alvarado, inspector of the 
Monterey custom house, holder of certain civil offices and a man of great 
popularity; Josg Castro, governor of California preceding Gutierrez; and 
Mariano G. Vallejo, who, though taking no active part, lent the weight 
of his powerful influence to the other leaders. Bancroft, XX, 445-447, 
passim. 

"The authorities for the revolution of 1836 are numerous. The forego- 
ing account has been taken chiefly from Bancroft, XX, 445-578; Franklin 
Tuthill, The History of California, 141-145; and various works of less 
importance. Full citation of all authorities on the subject are given in 
Bancroft. 
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mostly AmericaJi trappers, led by Isaac Graham, a Tenneseean 
of the typical border ruffian type. And in the second place it 
gave promise for a time of assuming the characteristics and pro- 
portions of the Texas movement for independence.* But as the 
California leaders probably had no very great desire for actual 
separation from Mexico, its net result was merely the substitution 
of a native governor for one of Mexican appointment. 

Exaggerated rumors of this disturbance soon began to circulate 
throughout the United States, and it was even reported to the 
State Department that California, having djeclared her inde- 
pendence, was on the eve of asking the protection of the Eussians 
at Bodega — an event which would mean, said the writer, the United 
States consul at the Sandwich Islands, the unification of the Rus- 
sians and Californians and the extension of the Czar's power from 
the Bay of San Francisco to the Columbia Eiver.'' 

Kelley's Memoir. — (During the administration of Van Buren the 
question of the occupation of Oregon came also to be of critical 
importance;* and, as a natural consequence, California received 
a certain amount of the nation's interest. In a supplemental 
report on the Oregon territory submitted to Congress, February 
16, 1839, by the committee of foreign affairs, many of the docu- 
ments contained references to California. While one of them, a 
memoir by Hall J. Kelley, the eccentric emigration enthusiast of 
Massachusetts, devoted more than half its space to a description of 
that country. "I extend my remarks to this part of California," 
from San Francisco northward, wrote Kelley in explanation, "be- 
cause it has been and may again be, made the subject of con- 
ference and negotiation between Mexico and the United States; 
and because its future addition to our western possessions is most 
unquestionably a matter to be desired."^ 

^According to Tuthill a lone star flag was prepared, but the Californians 
were either afraid to substitute it for the Mexican emblem or did not 
care to do so. Tuthill, 142-143. 

'United States consul, Sandwich Islands, to the Secretary of State, 
Semi-annual report, March 12, 1837 (Thomas Savage, Documentos para 
la Mstoria de California, II, 174-176. MS., Bancroft Collection, Univer- 
sity of California Library). The greater part of this report was devoted 
to a description of California. 

"Greenhow, 375-376, and United States government documents there 
cited. 

''Committee Reports, 25 Cong., 3 sess.. No. 101, p. 48. Kelley's com- 
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Affairs between 18S6-18Ji-0. — It cannot be said, however, in spite 
of such efiEorts as those put forth by Kelley, that the years between 
1836 and 1840 were distinguished by any marked increase of im- 
migration from the United States into California.* The early 
traffic along the coast in furs had materially decreased; and even 
inland, the business was becoming less remunerative. Yet the 
great interior valleys still offered lucrative fields for the roving 
bands of American, English, and French trappers who, when not 
engaged in their ordinary trade, frequently made additional profit 
by driving off the horses of the Californians, or by joining thieving 
expeditions sent out by the Indians for the same purpose." The 
hide and tallow trade likewise continued to flourish, i* and re- 
mained so completely a monopoly of the New England merchants, 
so far at least as Americans were concerned,^^ that, on the coast, 
Boston and the United States became synonymous terms.^^ An 
occasional vessel from the government's South Pacific squadron 
touched at California ports ;^' a trade in cattle between Oregon 
and the region around San Francisco served to bring these two 
territories into closer relationships;" the publication of various 

plete memoir, addressed to Caleb Gushing, is on pp. 3-61 ; his description 
of California occupies pp. 48-53. 

'Bancroft, XXI, 117. The number of foreign adults residing in Cali- 
fornia at this time is placed at 380. 

'John Bidwell, California in 1841-8. MS., Bancroft Collection, 99. 

•"The vessels engaged in this trade, usually of four or five hundred 
tons burden, with cargoes of shoes, hats, furniture, farming implements, 
chinaware, iron, hardware, crockery, etc., valued at forty or fifty thousand 
dollars in California, spent usually three years each on the coast before 
returning to New England. They sold largely on credit, evaded the 
Mexican tariff laws by paying five or six hundred dollars for the privilege 
of selling goods from place to place, and received from the Californians 
instead of money, hides, tallow, dried beef, lumber, and soap. See Thomas 
O. Larkin, Description of California, 99, in his Official Correspondence, 
Bancroft Collection; same to Secretary of State, Jan. 1, 1845, Ibid., Pt. 
II, No. 16. 

"Yet see Niles' Register, LVIII, 356, for a St. Louis owned vessel en- 
gaged in this trade. 

•''Richard Henry Dana, Jr., Two Years before the Mast (Boston. 1869), 
169. 

"The U. S. S. Peacock arrived at Monterey in October, 1836, having 
been requested to visit the California coast because of the disturbances 
arising from the revolt of that year. The American merchants of the 
Sandwich Islands who had large interests at stake in California were the 
principal petitioners. Bancroft, XXI, 140-2. 

"Ibid., 85-87; Slacum's Report, 39. 
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books upon California's resources and political condition tended 
to attract the attention of the outside world ;^'^ and, finally, the 
coming of John A. Sutter in 1839 and the establishment of his 
fort at 'New Helvetia, the present site of the capital of the State, 
saved the period under discussion from being by any means barren 
of results for the American interests. 

Neither should the reflexive influence of the events in Texas 
be omitted in this connection. We have already mentioned the 
revolution in 1836 and the reports that California was preparing 
to follow the steps of her sister province. The American mind, 
especially in the west, had never a high conception of the Mexican 
people; the ease with which Texas won her independence and the 
senseless atrocities of the Mexican soldiers had served to increase 
this feeling to a considerable extent; and restless spirits were 
already advocating a re-enactment of the scenes of Texas in 
California. Immigration, however, had not furnished sufficient 
Americans for carrying out such a program, but it was freely 
prophesied that these would shortly come. 

"To such men as the Back-settlers distance is of little moment," 
wrote Alexander Forbes in 1838, 

and they are already acquainted with the route. The north 
American tide of population must roll on southward, and over- 
whelm not only California but other more important states. This 
latter event, however, is in the womb of time; but the invasion 
of California by American settlers is daily talked of; and if 
Santa Anna had prevailed against Texas a portion of its inhab- 
itants sufficient to overrun California would now have been its 
masters." 

The Graham affair. — So common had become these rumors by 
1840 that in April of that year nearly a hundred" English and 

'"The most representative books of this period were Dana's Tiix) Years 
before the Mast, and Alexander Forbes's California: A history of Upper 
and Lower Galifomia (London. Smith, Elder and Company. 1839). 
For a review of this latter work and the interest it aroused see Niles' 
Register, LVIII, 70. Numerous other books were written by travelers 
who visited California during this period, but as they were not published 
until later no mention is made of them in this place. 

"Forbes, History of California, 152. 

^'Larkin to Secretary of State, April 20, 1844 — one hundred arrested; 
fifty sent in irons to San Bias, thenee overland to Tepic. Larkin, Official 
Correspondence, Pt. II, No. 6. 
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American residents in California, who were without passports, 
were suddenly arrested for engaging in a plot to overthrow the 
government and declare the country independent of Mexican con- 
trol.^^ Chief of these so-called conspirators was Isaac Graham, 
whose name has already been mentioned in connection with the 
revolt of the Californians four years before. 

Graham and some fifty of his companions, after undergoing 
a farcical trial at Santa Barbara and some pretty severe treatment 
at the hands of the California officials, were shipped down the 
coast and thence to Tepic. Here the English consul, Barron, and 
Alexander Forbes secured the release of most of the prisoners and 
a speedy trial for the remainder, which resulted in their acquittal. 
Some received immediate indemnity for their losses and ill-treat- 
ment; others returned to California to secure legal evidence against 
the government, being aided in this by a vessel of the United 
States navy.'° 

The illegal arrest of such a large number of American citizens 
naturally excited some comment in the Utoited States. POwhatan 
Ellis, who had returned as Minister to Mexico in 1839, was in- 
structed to demand satisfaction for the treatment accorded his 
countrymen and their immediate release if still in captivity.^" 

"Commandanoia General de California al E. S. Ministro de Guerra y 
Marina (Mexico), April 25, 1840. In this communication the chief ob- 
ject of the conspirators was said to be control of the whole stretch of ter- 
ritory around San Francisco Bay. M. G. Vallejo, Documentos para la his- 
toria de California, IX, No. 124. MS8., Bancroft Collection. See also 
Nos. 108, 110-111, Ihid.; Bancroft, XXI, 11-14, and authorities cited; 
Alfred Robinson, Life in Calif orma (New York. Wiley & Putnam. 1846), 
180-184. 

"Albert J. Morris, Diary of a Crazy Man, or An Account of the Graham 
Affair of 1840 (MS., Bancroft Collection). Morris was one of the Eng- 
lish prisoners, employed in a distillery at the time of his arrest, by 
Graham. His picture of the sufferings endured at the hands of the Cali- 
fornia officials is very vivid and probably but little exaggerated. Most 
of those arrested, however, were insolent, overbearing, and an altogether 
undesirable class of citizens. See, also, Bancroft, XXI, 1-41 ; Thomas 
Jefferson Farnham, lAfe and Adventures in California and Scenes in the 
Pacific Ocean (New York. W. H. Graham. 1846), 70 et seq. Farnham 
followed the prisoners from Monterey to Santa Barbara and later to 
Tepic. His account, however, is too biased to be relied upon. Tuthill, 
History of California, 145-147. 

"Forsyth to Ellis, Aug. 21, 1840; same to same, July 1, 1841. MSS., 
State Department. 

It should also be noted that this event first called the official atten- 
tion of the British government to California. See Ephraim Douglass 
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Reports of the affair soon found their way into print and for a 
long time served as proof positive for American readers of the 
cruelty of the Califomians.'''- Later, also, the non-payment of 
indemnity by Mexico was made the subject of official protest ;^^ 
while several years afterwards, Polk was assured by his confidential 
agent that no claim or demand so strong as that of the Graham 
prisoners could be brought against Mexico to secure a cession of 
Califomia.^^ 

As a further result of these arbitrary proceedings against for- 
eigners, a petition was drawn up by the merchants of the Cali- 
fornia coast, many of whom, however, had little use for Graham 
and those of his ilk,^* praying that a United States ship might 
be stationed permanently in California waters because of the 
insecurity of property, arbitrariness of the authorities, and 
mockery of justice prevailing in the province.^^ This request 
met with prompt recognition from the Secretary of the Navy, 
Abel P. Upshur, who on December 4, 1841 announced in his 
annual report to Congress that the protection of American 
interests in California demanded an increase of the government's 
naval force in the Pacific, and shortly afterwards despatched 
Commodore Ap Catesby Jones to take command of the enlarged 
squadron.^* 

Adams, British Interests and Activities in Texas, 1838-1846 (Baltimore. 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1910), 236-237. 

^Niles' Register, LVIII, 371. Farnham's account was especially bitter 
against the Californians. Earlier editions of this book, under various titles, 
were published in 1841-3-4. 

^Thompson to Bocanegra, Deo. 31, 1843. MS., State Department. 
Mexico afterwards paid part of this. Thompson to Secretary of State, 
February 2, 1844. Ibid. 

^Larkin to Secretary of State, June 15, 1846. Larkin, Official Corre- 
spondence, Pt. II, No. 47. 

^'Bancroft, XXI, 7-8, and notes. 

^•'MS., State Department, Mexico, 1840, No. 10. 

^Report of the Secretary of the Navy. Senate Docs., 27 Cong., 1 sess., 
I, No. 1, pp. 368-369. Upshur dwelt at considerable length upon the 
Graham affair, spoke of the increased immigration to California, and said 
that the insecurity of American interests there demanded the protection 
of a naval force. The whale fisheries in the Pacific likewise required the 
presence of several United States vessels in the ocean; and the Gulf of 
California should be more thoroughly explored and charted. 

For an explanation of this increase by Upshur of the Pacific squadron 
as a deep laid plot on the part of the slave holders to seize California, 
see William Jay, A Review of the Causes and Oonsequenees of the Mexi- 
can War (Boston, Philadelphia, New York. 1849), 81-82. 
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Immigration 18^0-1. — More important, however, for the Ameri- 
can cause than any of the results that came from the arrest of 
Graham and his companions, was the beginning of organized 
emigration to California during the years 1840-1841. The reports 
spread by trappers, adventurers, travellers, and Americans residing 
in California, had by this time begun to bear definite fruit. The 
west, especially, had become interested in the Pacific Coast and 
looked to Oregon and California as fields for future settlement. 
So great was the enthusiasm in Platte County, Missouri, for ex- 
ample, that public meetings were held, committees appointed, and 
a pledge drawn up, to which five hundred names were appended, 
binding its signers to convert their property into emigrant out- 
fits and start in the following May^^ from the rendezvous at 
Sapling Grove, Kansas, for California. Though a number of cir- 
cumstances served to cool this ardor,^* and only forty-eight persons 
left for California at the time agreed upon,^* the departure of 
these is significant as foreshadowing a movement that, with occa- 
sional interruption, was to continue with increasing energy during 
the next five years. 

John Bidwell, a member of this early party, has left us a typical 
story of how he and his neighbors and many another family of 
the west became interested in California between 1840 and the 
outbreak of the Mexican War. At the time of which we are 
speaking, Bidwell's neighborhood had become considerably excited 
over the stories of one whom he described as a "calm, considerate 
man" by the name of Eubidoux. This story-stelling traveller, 

"Bidwell, Galifornia; Josiah Belden, Historical statement (MS., Ban- 
croft Collection) ; Bancroft, XXI, 264-75. 

The immediate causes of this enthusiasm for a migration to California 
were letters received from Dr. John Marsh, an American resident of Cali- 
fornia, and the stories of Eubidoux. 

^One cause given both by Bidwell and Bancroft was the efforts of Mis- 
souri merchants to discourage the movement, through misrepresentations 
of California. 

'^Only one of these, Bidwell, had signed the original pledge. The party 
left May 19, under the command of John Bartleson, in company with a 
second band of seventeen persons bound for Oregon under the direction 
of a noted trapper, Fitzpatrick. They followed the usual route of hunt- 
ers and traders to the Rocky Mountains — "up the north fork of the 
Platte, by the Sweetwater through the South Pass, and down and up 
branches of Green River, to Bear River Valley near Great Salt Lake" 
Bancroft, XXI, 268-269. Here they separated, some of the California 
party joining the Oregoniahs, and the remainder, pressing on, eventually 
reached Marsh's rancho in November, after considerable hardship. 
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whose brother Joseph was a well-known western trader, having 
recently returned from a trip to California, brought back such 
marvelous reports of the productiveness of its soil and the genial 
qualities of its climate, that a public meeting was held "to hear 
more about this wonderful country on the Pacific Coast." When 
Eubidoux had finished his address before this gathering, repeating 
perhaps in a more formal way what he had already told many in 
private conversation, he became the target of questions from the 
audience. One easily imagines the form these took, regarding 
some particular phase of California conditions in which individuals 
were interested; or in respect to the length and hardships of the 
overland journey. 

One ague-racked member of the assembly even wanted to know 
if chills and fever prevailed in that country which Eubidoux 
had described as a "perfect paradise, a perpetual spring." "There 
never was but one man in California who had the chills," replied 
Eubidoux. "He was from Missouri and carried the disease in 
his system. It was such a curiosity to see a man shake with the 
chills that the people of Monterey went eighteen miles into the 
country to see him."'" Unfortunately Bidwell neglects to state 
how many of the forty-eight who eventually left Sapling Grove 
were influenced by this answer to seek an escape from the malaria 
of the Mississippi Valley and the mournful sufferings to which so 
many of the early settlers were exposed. 

The growing interest of the United States was not wholly con- 
fined to the west during these years, however. Notice of the emi- 
grant parties that were leaving Missouri was printed in the eastern 
papers. In Eochester, New York, John J. Warner, while advocating 
the building of a railroad across the continent to the Columbia, 
devoted much of his public lectures to a description of California 
and the advantages of San Francisco Bay.'^ Harvey Baldwin, 
from the same neighborhood, perhaps influenced by Warner, ad- 
dressed a long letter to the president, contrasting the commercial 
importance and resources of California with the comparative worth- 
lessness of the Oregon territory and urging him to take immediate 

'"Bidwell, California, 5-6. 

''Warner's lecture was printed in the New York Journal of Commerce 
and in the Colonial Magazine, V, 229-236. Bancroft, XXI, 223. 
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steps toward its acquisition.*^ It was in the summer of 1841, also, 
that an exploring expedition of six vessels under command of 
Lieutenant Charles Wilkes reached San Francisco Bay, with special 
instructions from the government to make careful surveys of that 
harhor.'*' And thus in many ways** the people and government 
of the United States were kept in touch with California and its 
affairs during the early part of the decade beginning with 1840. 

Attitude of the Calif ornians. — The feeling among the California 
officials over the arrival of the immigrant parties of 1841 was one 
partly of alarm and partly of acquiesence. Early in May, 1841, 
General Almonte, Mexican Minister of War, wrote to Vallejo, 
the Oomandante General of California, concerning the reported 
emigration of fifty-eight families from Missouri, and gave strict 
orders that every foreigner should be compelled to show a passport 
or leave the country. In the despatch Almonte had also enclosed 
a clipping from the National Intelligencer regarding "the con- 
venience and necessity of the acquisition of the Californias by 
the United States" and one of similar tenor from the Wash- 
ington "Glova."^^ Nor, with such evidence at hand, is it sur- 
prising that he further warned Vallejo to put but little trust in the 
alleged claim of the Americans that they were coming with peace- 
ful intentions. The Texas immigrants had made the same false 
assertion. 

But in spite of this command from Mexico, the Califomians 
showed little desire to molest the respectable class of settlers from 
the United States. The members of the Bartleson party were 
compelled to explain their presence in the country and submit to 
the formalities of a nominal arrest after which they were free to 

"^'Baldwin to Tyler, Jan. 19, 1843, enclosing a copy of a letter to Van 
Bnren, of Sept. 27, 1840. MS., State Department, Miscellaneous Letters. 
1843. Baldwin perhaps was interested in a personal way in the acquisi- 
tion of California. He suggested in his communication that the Ameri- 
can claims might be made the basis for negotiation; while Jay {Meadcan 
War, 37, 40, 43) mentions a Baldwin as one of the claimants. 

''Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, Narrative of the United States Exploring 
Expedition during the Years 18884^ (Philadelphia. 1845), I, page 
XXVII; Davis, Siwty Tears in Galiforma, 127 et seq., says Wilkes stated 
this was with the view of future acquisition. 

"The rumor of English activities in California was one of the most 
potent factors at this time. Niles' Register, LVIII, 2, 70. Further men- 
tion of this is, however, reserved for future discussion. 

'"Vallejo, Documentos, No. 146. 
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go and come as they pleased.*' While the reception of those arriving 
by the southern route, though tinged somewhat with suspicion, 
was equally free from any manifestations of hostility.^' 

Efforts of Waddy Tliojiipson. — A period of renewed activity 
in the efforts of the United States to gain possession of California, 
began with the accession of Tyler to the presidency. Shortly be- 
fore his recall from Mexico, Powhatan Ellis had written to 
Webster, then Secretary of State, urging the necessity of securing 
certain ports on the Pacific on account of the increase of American 
commerce and the growing importance of the whale fisheries.^* 
While with the coming of Waddy Thompson as United States 
minister, a very definite movement was set on foot looking to the 
purchase of the territory.^' 

In his first despatch to the home government, Thompson showed 
himself a surprising enthusiast for such an acquisition. Mexico, 
he thought, would be willing to cede both California and Texas 
in return for a cancellation of the American claims against her.*" 
But of the two, Texas was by far the less desirable, having no 
comparison in value with California — "the richest, the most beau- 
tiful, and healthiest country in the world." Control of Upper 
California, continued Thompson, would eventually mean the as- 
cendency of the United States over the whole Pacific. The bay 
of San Francisco was "capacious enough to receive the navies of 
all the world," while the neighboring forests could supply timber 
sufficient "to build all the ships of these navies." With this bay 
in her possession, and the harbors of San Diego and Monterey, 
the nation would have not only necessary ports for her whaling 

^"A second party numbering twenty-five, organized partly in Missouri 
and partly from Americans in New Mexico, had reached Los Angeles via 
the Santa F6 Trail about the time the Bartleson company arrived in the 
north. The Californians at first were afraid that these had been con- 
cerned in the Texan expedition against Santa F6 (Bancroft, XXI, 276- 
287). 

""Ibid., 274-275. 

''Ellis to Webster, Jan. 22, 1842 (MS., State Department). On March 
10th, Thomas Carlile was appointed consul at San Francisco by Tyler. 
Webster to Thompson, April 8, 1842. MS., State Department. 

"Thompson reached Vera Cruz April 10, 1842. See Waddy Thompson, 
Recollections of Mexico (New York and London. Wiley and Putnam. 
1847), 1. 

"This was the only way in which Thompson saw any hope of Mexican 
creditors receiving satisfaction. 
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vessels; but by opening up internal communication with the Ar- 
kansas and other western streams, could "secure the trade of India 
and the whole Pacific Ocean." 

In agricultural lines, also, Thompson was assured that California 
would prove of immense value to the United States, and one 
day become the "granary of the Pacific." He also believed that, 
as slavery was not necessary there, the north and south could 
arrange another compromise. "I am profoundly satisfied," he 
concluded^ after warning Webster against the designs of France 
and England upon the territory, 

that in its bearing upon all the interests of our country, agri- 
cultural, political, manufacturing, commercial and fishing, the 
importance of the acquisition of California cannot be overesti- 
mated. If I could mingle any selfish feelings with interests to 
my country so vast, I would desire no higher honor than to be 
an instrument in securing it.*^ 

Ten days after he had written this despatch to the Secretary 
of State, Thompson sent one of like tenor to the president. 
"Since my despatch to Mr. Webster," he began, 

I have had an interview with Gen. Santa Anna and although I 
did not broach to him directly the subject of our correspondence 
I have but little doubt that I shall be able to accomplish your 
wishes and to add also the acquisition of Upper California. 

This latter, I believe, will be by far the most important event 
that has occurred to our country. Do me the favor to read my 
despatch to Mr. Webster in which my views of the matter are 
briefly sketched — I should be most happy to illustrate your ad- 
ministration and my own name by an acquisition of such lasting 
benefit to my own country. 

Upon this subject I beg your special instructions, both as to 
moving on the matter and the extent to which I am to go in the 
negotiations and the amount to be paid. The acquisition of Upper 
California will reconcile the northern people as they have large 
fishing and commercial interests in the Pacific and we have liter- 
ally no port there. Be pleased also to have me pretty strongly 
instructed on the subject of our claims or leave the responsibility 

^^Thompson to Webster, April 29, 1842. MS., State Department. Much 
of the substance of this despatch was afterwards embodied by Thompson 
in his Recollections (pp. 233-238). A summary is also printed in Reeves, 
100-101, but the quote-tions are not verbatim as the text would seem to 
indicate. See also Rives's The United States and Meadco, II, 46. 
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to me. Procrastination, the policy of all weak governments, is 
peculiarly so with this, and they are very poor and will never 
pay us one farthing unless pretty strong measures are taken.*'' 

Late in June Webster answered Thompson's despatches, giving 
him full liberty to sound the Mexican government upon the sub- 
ject of ceding a portion of her territory on the Pacific in satis- 
faction of all, or a part of the American claims. "Although it 
is desirable that you should present the Port and Harbor of St. 
Francisco as the prominent object to be obtained," wrote Webster, 
"yet if a cession should be made, the Province would naturally 
accompany the Port. It may be useful however for divers reasons, 
that the convenience and benefit of the Port itself, should at least 
for the present, be spoken of as what is chiefly desired by the 
United States." In conclusion, Thompson was advised to proceed 
in a circumspect manner with the negotiations, and especially 
warned against giving the impression that the United States was 
eager for the purchase, since it would be far better to convey 
the idea that she was willing to settle the debt in this way simply 
for the convenience of Mexico.*' 

During the summer of 1842 one further communication re- 
garding California came from Thompson; but this, being in the 
form of a warning against English encroachments, will be con- 
sidered in another connection. Toward the close of the year 
all thought of negotiation was temporarily cut short, as it hap- 
pened, when Webster was especially anxious to secure Mexico's 
consent to the tripartite agreement,*-"* by the seizure of the port 
of Monterey by Commodore Jones, who, as we have seen, had 
been placed in command of the Pacific squadron by Secretary 
Upshur nearly a year before. 

The details of this incident have been described so frequently 
that it would be useless to repeat them here.** It may simply 

'''Thompson to Tyler, May 9, 1842. MS., State Department; mentioned 
also by Reeves, 101. 

^'Webster to Thompson, June 27, 1842, in The Writings and Speeches 
of Daniel Webster (National Edition. Boston. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. 1903), XIV, 611-612. See also Reeves, 102, for different portions 
of the same letter. 

"See below, pp. 35-7. 

"Bancroft, XXI, 298-329; Lyon G. Tyler, Letters and Times of the 
Tylers (Richmond. Whittet & Shepperson. 1885), II, 265-267; H. Von 
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be said that the American commander, convinced by various re- 
ports that the United States and Mexico were at war" and that 
the latter was on the point of ceding California to Great Britain,** 
sailed as rapidly as possible from Callao to Monterey, which he 
took possession of without opposition, beyond a formal protest 
from the California officials. The next day, realizing that he had 
made a mistake, Jones surrendered the town to its former owners 
with formal apology for his error. 

The seizure of Monterey, so far as the Califomians themselves 
were concerned, seems to have been taken pretty much as a matter 
of course. A full report was forwarded to the Mexican Govern- 
ment*® and the authorities at Los Angeles availed themselves of 
the opportunity to charge the captain of one of Jones's vessels, 
the Alert, with spiking the artillery at San Diego and injuring 
the harbor.^" American residents were naturally uneasy for a 
time lest they should sutler from the ill-will engendered among the 
Californians by the occurrence," but their fears were entirely 
groundless."^ 

Hoist, The Constitutional and Political History of the United States 
(Ohioago. Callaghan and Company. 1881), II, 615-620; H. Ex. Docs., 
27 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 166, for official account. Many of the secondary 
accounts were written with a decided bias against the American com- 
mander. For example. Jay (pp. 82-86) described it as wholly a move 
on the part of the slave-holding South. 

"Jones obtained his information from a letter written by John Parrott, 
the United States consul at Mazatlan, on June 22. Enclosed was a copy 
of El Cosmoplita of June 4, containing the threatening letters of Boca- 
negra to Webster concerning the Texas difficulties. Rumors of war were 
common aJl along the Pacific coast at the time (Johnson to Larkin, 
Honolulu, May 26, 1842 — "word received from the United States that 
war may be declared any day." Larkin MSS., I, No. 276; Davis to Lar- 
kin, May 30, 1842 — "war declared against Mexico." Ihid.). Larkin's 
Official Correspondence is designated as such; his private correspondence 
will hereafter be referred to simply as above — Larkin MSS. 

''A copy of a Boston paper, with an extract from the New Orleans 
Courier of April 19, stating that Mexico had ceded California to England 
for $7,000,000, had fallen into his hands. The departure of Admiral 
Thomas with a British fleet under sealed orders from Callao, lent addi- 
tional weight to the rumor. 

"Bocanegra to Thompson, Deo. 28, 1841. MS., State Department. 

""lUd. 

"^I. C. Jones, a resident of Santa Barbara, wrote that he considered the 
seizure of Monterey the act of a madman, which would be followed by 
deplorable results for all Americana in California. . He was, however, a 
confirmed pessimist. Jones to Larkin, Larkin MSS., I, No. 357. 

"^Larkin to Secretary of State, April 16, 1844 — Contrary to expecta- 
tions Jones's action did not engender any ill-will among the Californians 
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In Mexico, however, a different spirit prevailed. Jones had re- 
ported his action both to the authorities at Washington and to 
Waddy Thompson at Mexico Cit};-.^^ Without waiting for instruc- 
tions from the department, the American minister at once dis- 
avowed the seizure of the California town and promised satisfaction 
for any loss thereby sustained.^* Jones was recalled and tem- 
porarily deprived of his command; while Webster made formal 
apologies in the name of the government for the proceedings. 
But beyond this, in the infliction of a far heavier penalty de- 
manded by the Mexican Minister upon the American commodore, 
both Webster and Tyler refused to go." 

In the United States, also, the capture of Monterey furnished 
John Quincy Adams and others of his kind with fresh ammunition 
for onslaughts against the administration and its policy of an- 
nexing Mexican territory."* Keports of these attacks and over- 
drawn charges made by the Americans against the American 
president reached Mexico, and served to increase there the spirit 
of hostility and suspicion already engendered by the incident." 
So that Thompson was compelled to notify his government that 
it was "wholly out of the question to do anything as to California 
and after recent events there it would be imprudent to allude 
to it in any way," the only possibility of securing territory at all 
lying in a cession of San Francisco some time in the future when 
Mexico should find herself unable to pay the awards of the 
American claims.-''^ 

but had rather the reverse effect. Larkin, Official Correspondence, Pt. II, 
No. 4. 

"Jones to Thompson, Oct. 22, 1842. MS., State Department. 

''Reeves, 106. Thompson was not officially notified to take this course 
for some months. Webster to Thompson, Jan. 27, 1843. MS., State De- 
partment. 

''I^ler to Webster, Jan. — , 1843. Webster MSS., Library of Con- 
gress; same to same, Feb. 9, 1843. Tyler's Letters and Times of the 
Tylers, II, 267. 

"Tor Adams's attitude, see his Memoirs, XI, 304 et seq. 

"Thompson to Webst-er, Jan. 5, 1843 — "They are printing in all their 
newspapers the speech of Mr. Adams made in Massachusetts, and with 
most injurious effect as it confirms all their unfounded suspicions against 
us." MS., State Department. 

"'Thompson to Webster, Jan. 30, 1843. Webster MSS. A new scheme 
connecting California with these unpaid claims had also been suggested 
to Webster by Brantz Mayer, formerly secretary of legation under Thomp- 
son, upon his return to Washington. Mayer's plan, instead of requiring 
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The proposed Tripartite Agreement. — While this correspondence 
was being carried on with the American minister at Mexico City, 
Webster was also making tentative efforts to bring about an ar- 
rangement between Great Britain, Mexico and the United States 
for the settlement of the three vexed questions of Texas, Oregon, 
and California. As early as the summer of 1842, when Lord 
Ashburton was in this country as special commissioner, Webster 
had approached him with the suggestion of settling the Oregon 
boundary line by ceding the American claims to territory north 
of the Columbia to Great Britain, in return for a portion of Cal- 
ifornia that should be purchased from Mexico by the two nations 
in common.^" 

By the beginning of 1843 this idea had come to assume an im- 
portant place in the plans of the administration.*" Thompson 
was instructed to sound the Mexican government on the subject, 
and it was likewise brought to the notice of General Almonte, 
Mexican minister at Washington.^^ As England was known to 
favor it, a rough outline for the basis of negotiations was sent by 
Webster to Edward Everett, American ambassador at London.*'' 
The terms of this were as follows : 

immediate cession on the part of Mexico, substituted a mortgage to be held 
by the United States chiefly on "such parts of California or such ports in 
that department as might be serviceable to our trade in the Pacific and 
useful to us politically." Such a pledge would result in ultimate owner- 
ship by the United States or punctual payments on the part of Mexico. 
Mayer to Webster, Deo. 9, 1842, MS., State Department. It may be 
added that this plan of a mortgage probably originated in the reports 
that English creditors held such a pledge. Thompson, who had quarreled 
with Mayer, considered his letter an extreme liberty even- for one of 
Mayer's characteristic "vanity and impertinence." Thompson to Webster, 
Jan. 30, 1843. MS., State Department. 

^'Tyler's Letters and Times of the Tylers, II, 260-261 ; Adams, Memoirs, 
XI, 347. 

"Reeves (p. 102) rather infers that the California project received 
scant attention from Webster and Tyler. The documents quoted in the 
text, it is believed, will contradict this idea. 

■"Webster to Everett, Jan. 29, 1843. Webster, Works, XVI, 393-396, 
passim. 

"^Reeves, in a note, p. 103, says that Webster's instructions to Everett, 
regarding this tripartite agreement, do not appear on file in the State 
Department. His account has therefore been based wholly on Everett's 
note to Calhoun of March 28, 1845, in which mention is made of the in- 
structions sent by Webster. See also Schaefer's "British Attitude toward 
the Oregon Question." Amer. Hist. Rev., XVI, 293-294, note. It is signifi- 
cant that Webster's biographer prints only a part of this letter of Jan. 29, 
leaving out all portions relating to California or the triparite agreement. 
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1. Mexico to cede Upper California to the United States. 

2. The United States to pay millions of dollars for 

the cession. 

3. Of this sum, millions to be paid to American 

claimants against Mexico. 

4. The remainder to English creditors or bondholders of 
Mexico. 

5. The Oregon boundary to be settled on the line of the 
Columbia.'^ 

Both Webster and Tyler felt that this tripartite arrangement 
would prove the means of satisfying all sections of the country.'* 
Tyler, especially, was anxious to include the admission of California 
in the terms of any treaty resulting from it, writing to Webster 
that "Texas might not stand alone, nor ... the line proposed 
for Oregon. Texas would reconcile all to the line, while California 
would reconcile or pacify all to Oregon.""^ He was even anxious 
to send Webster on a special mission to Great Britain,'"' and 
Webster expressed a willingness to go provided he could settle the 
Oregon question and obtain California, for Webster had as much 
desire to secure the latter, if not more, as did Tyler.^' 

The idea of a special mission was, however, cut short by the 
adverse action of Congress." Tyler then endeavored to persuade 

G«orge Ticknor Curtis, Life of Daniel Webster (New York. D. Appleton 
and Company. 1870), 175-177. George Bsuneroft, as late as March, 1844, 
wrote to Van Buren as though this discovery that Webster had been try- 
ing to secure California were a great piece of news. It interested Van 
Buren so much that he tried to find out the details from Silas Wright, 
who could give him no information. Bancroft to Van Buren, April 11, 
1844. Van Buren MSS., Library of Congress. Van Buren's interest 
doubtless arose from the political value of such information in connec- 
tion with the question of Texas annexation. 

"'Webster to Everett, as cited, p. 394. 

"Webster saw in it the means of winning over the two-thirds vote 
necessary for the ratification of the boundary treaty with Great Britain 
{Ihid., 394-395). 

"Tyler to Webster, undated. Webster MSS. 

"Same to same, undated. Webster MSS. ". . . what is contem- 
plated is much more important than what has been done. The mission 
will be large and imposing" — same to same, Feb. 26, 1843. Ibid. See, 
also, Tyler's Letters and Times of the Tylers, II, 261, for the same letters. 

"For Webster's interest in California, see his letter of Jan. 29, to 
Everett, already cited so frequently. He afterwards wrote that he con- 
sidered the bay of San Francisco twenty times more valuable to the 
United States than all Texas. Curtis, Life of Webster, II, 250. 

■^Tyler's Lettejs and Times of the Tylers, II, 263. 
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Everett to accept the new embassy to China in order that Webster 
might take his place in London and carry through the measure 
under discussion. But Everett, preferring the pleasures of the 
Court of St. James to the uncertainties of the Mandarin ministry, 
declined the exchange."" About this time, also, Thompson's des- 
patch of January 30 reached Washington, with the information 
that it would be useless to approach Mexico regarding the cession 
of any territory; and Webster, whose days of usefulness in the 
cabinet were over, and who saw no prospects of effecting anything 
further, either regarding the adjustment of the Oregon difficulties 
or the acquisition of California, retired to private life.'" 

Following Webster's resignation, and the death of Hugh S. 
Legare, after only a month's service as Secretary ad interim. 
the cabinet was reorganized, and in July, Abel P. Upshur, former 
Secretary of the A^avy, became head of the Department of State. 

Effect of Mexican hostility to England. — At this time interest 
centered primarily in Texas where matters were fast coming to a 
crisis; but in the fall of 1843 Thompson's despatches began to 
call attention again to California. On September 28 he wrote 
that the strong bond of friendship, formerly existing between Mex- 
ico and England, was fast giving way to a feeling of hostility 
that had manifested itself openly in an insult to the British 
flag.'i A few days later he reported an interview with Santa 
Anna in which he had been told that, in the event of a collision 
with Great Britian, which seemed probable, Mexico would look 
to the United States to protect California.'- 

In less than two weeks Thompson again referred to the subject 
of his conversation with Santa Anna and assured Upshur that 
if war actually broke out between the two countries, Mexico would 
certainly cede California to the United Stateg to keep it from 
falling into English hands. The comparison suggested in this 
communication seems worthy of note: "You will remember," 
wrote Thompson, "that it was the fear of the seizure of Louisiana 
by England that induced Bonaparte to cede it to us. The ac- 
quisition of California will be of little less importance . . . 

"ir>id. 

"His resignation came May 8, 1843. 

"Thompson to Upshur, Sept. 28, 1843. MS., State Department. 

'-Same to same, Oct. 3. Ilid. 
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There is no prospect whatever of sucli a cession but in the event of 
a war between Mexico and England. Then nothing would be 
easier."'^ 

Order against Americans. — In connection with this subject 
of the ill will of Mexico toward England the American min- 
ister had earlier reported a less hostile feeling prevailing 
toward his countrymen in Mexico and that the government 
was coming to look upon them with a far more friendly eye.'^ 
If this were true at all, however, the change was of a purely 
temporary nature. As far back as July 14, an order had been 
issued to the governor of California,'^ Manuel Micheltorena, to 
expel all citizens of the United States from his province and 
prohibit future immigration.'" This, however, did not come under 
Thompson's notice until late in December, when he at once vig- 
orously protested and demanded its recission. His communications 
on the subject remaining unanswered, he threatened next to break 
off diplomatic relations, and even called for his passports. 

Upon this the Mexican Secretary of Foreign Eelations assured 
him that the order was meant to apply to other foreigners as 
well as to Americans and had been aimed only at "seditious" inhab- 
itants of the province, to whose governor "very benevolent ex- 
planations" had been sent. This, though not satisfactory, was 
sufficient to prevent Thompson from leaving Mexico, especially 
as he had no great desire to cany his threat into execution; 
while upon his further remonstrance, the order was entirely 
countermanded." In obtaining the withdrawal of a somewhat 

"Thompson to Upshur, Oct. 14, 1843. The omission indicated in quo- 
tation represents requests for instructions concerning California. Same 
to same, Oct. 29. Fear of war with England alone will enahle him to 
conclude a new convention for the settlement of the American claims; see 
also same to same, Nov. 20, and Jan. IC. MSS., State Department. 

"Thompson to Upshur, Oct. 20, 1843. MS., State Department. 

"'Also to the Governors of Sonora, Sinaloa, and Chihuahua. 

'"Bancroft (XXI, 380-1) says there is no evidence that the order ever 
reached California. Thompson, on the contrary, wrote, in the despatch 
cited, that Micheltorena assured the Mexican government he had already 
taken measures to carry out the command. At least, however, it 'may 
be said that the law caused no excitement in California or uneasiness 
among the American residents. 

"For details regarding this command, see Thompson to Upshur, Jan. 4, 
1844 (MS., State Department) ; Thompson, Recollectiom, 227; mies' 
Register, LXV, 3.53. 
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similar law, prohibiting foreigners from engaging in retail trade 
either in Mexico or any of her provinces, Thompson was not, 
however, by any means so successfnl."* 

On February 28, 1844, Upshur lost his life by the explosion 
on board the Princeton, g.nd Calhoun took his place in the cabinet, 
his appointment, according to Duff Green, having been urged for 
the three-fold purpose of conducting "the negotiation for the an- 
nexation of Texas, the purchase of California, and the adjustment 
of our northwestern boundary."'" 

Easting's scheme for an independent California. — Ben E. Green, 
the son of Duff Green, who had been secretary of legation under 
Thompson, was appointed charge upon the return of the latter 
to the United States, and entrusted with securing the assent of 
Mexico to the annexation of Texas.*" This was no easy task. 
Whatever ill-will there had been against England had died away, 
and though in its place some difficulty had arisen with France, 
the great weight of Mexican hostility was directed toward the 
government at Washington. But whether with France or with 
the United States, Santa Anna was openly advocating a foreign 
war to develop the nation's resources, and Green could see no ben- 
efit to be gained by this country from becoming a party to such a 
quarrel, "unless, indeed, we should end by gaining possession of 
California, and thereby secure a harborage for our shipping on 
the Pacific and one of the finest countries on the Globe."^^ 

A few days later, having received word of Upshur's death and 
Calhoun's appointment. Green wrote privately to the latter con- 
cerning some information in his possession, which he thought 

"Thompson (?) to Larkin, United States Legation, Mexico, March 1, 
1844. Has continued to hope that order would be rescinded but sees no 
hope for it now. Clear violation of treaty rights, etc. Larkin MSS., II, 
No. 66. See, also, Thompson's Recollections, 229-230. 

"Duff Green, Facts and Suggestions (New York. Richardson & Co. 
1866), 85. 

""Tyler's Letters and Times of the Tylers, II, 298; statement of Ben- 
jamin E. Green, Aug. 8, 1889, lUd., Ill, 174-175. Johnston wrote Polk 
of a rumor that Green was authorized to offer $10,000,000 to Mexico, and 
the guaranty to her of the Californias against all other nations. Benton 
says the treaty when understood is more damnable than the correspond- 
ence." Johnston to Polk, May 5, 1844. Polk MSS., Library of Congress. 

«Ben E. Green to Secretary of State, April 8, 1844. MSS., State De- 
partment. 
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might prove important in the Oregon and Texas negotiations.*^ 
The substance of this was derived from a confidential interview 
about three months before with Lansford W. Hastings, a sometime 
resident of California, of whom we shall also have occasion to 
speak hereafter. 

Hastings, on his way from California to Xcw York, had given 
Green very positive assurance that a movement for independence 
was on foot in California, and only waited his return, with a 
party of emigrants as reinforcements, before materializing. There 
was also talk in Oregon of uniting with California and forming a 
separate republic; and the movement once begun would speedily 
be joined by the Mexican provinces bordering upon Texas.*' 
The certainty of this was rendered more imminent by Santa 
.\nna's attempt to provoke a war with France, which, if it came 
and were properly managed, would result in the annexation of the 
disaffected provinces to Texas. With such an addition of territory. 
Green warned Calhoun, who was already prone to alarms, "that 
Texas would no longer desire admission to our Union, but on the 
contrary would prove a dangerous rival both to the cotton interests 
of the South and the manufactures of the jSTorth."" 

Efforts of Duff Green. — Following this despatch Calhoun re- 
ceived a more detailed report on California and the whole Mexican 
situation from a personal interview with Waddy Thompson who 
returned about this time from Mexico.*^ The rejection of the 
Texas treaty in the senate on June 9, however, left little place in 
the plans of the administration for immediate action regarding 

"''Green spoke of Calhoun's appointment as "with a view to the Oregon 
and Texas questions." It is to be noted that, as in this despatch which 
spoke of Oregon and Texas only in a subordinate relation to California, 
California was often included under the general heading of "the Oregon 
question," or the "Texas question." 

"As Hastings had given this information to G-reen three months before, 
the time for the denouement in California was probably not far away. 

'*Green to Calhoun, April 11, 1844. Correspondence of John C. Cal- 
houn, edited by J. Franklin Jameson in American Historical Association 
Report, 1899, II, 945-947. This will hereafter be referred to simply as 
Calhoun's Correspondence. 

"Same to same. May 30, 1844. Ibid., 961. Calhoun was also informed 
of the encroachments of the Hudson's Bay Company in California. Lar- 
kin to Calhoun, June 20, 1844. MS., State Department. 

Larkin had been appointed consul at Monterey, May 1, 1843. Webster 
to Thompson, May 5. MS., State Department. 
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California.*" But early ir the fall, Calhoun made a further attempt 
to open negotiations for the acquisition of that province in con- 
nection with the annexation of Texas. DuflE Green, a close friend, 
was sent to Galveston nominally with the exequatur of consul, but 
in reality as Calhoun's special agent to join with Ben E. Green, 
his son, "in conducting the negotiation for the acquisition of Texas, 
New Mexico, and California." 

Green arrived at Galveston shortly before the second of October,*' 
but apparently did not tarry long at his supposed destination as 
we find him writing Calhoun on the 28th from Mexico City. 
This communication deserves special mention, not merely because 
it showed the futility of any immediate attempt to secure a cession 
of Mexican territory but because the reason given in this particular 
instance explains very effectually the consistent rejection of sim- 
ilar proposals made by the United States, from that of Poinsett 
in 1825 to the final offer of Slidell in 1846. 

"I am convinced," wrote Green, "that it is impossible to obtain 
the consent of this Government to the cession to the United States 
of Texas, California or any part of the public domain of Mexico 
whatever." Then followed a long dissertation on Santa Aima's 
hostile policy toward the United States, pursued since 1825 for 
his own selfish interests; a description of the chaotic state into 
which the government had fallen; and certain remarks upon the 
constant factional strife with which the land was cursed. "In 
such a state of things," he continued, 

in the midst of a civil conflict where each party is seeking pre- 
tences to murder and confiscate the property of their opponents, 
and where the principle [is maintained] that it is treason to sell 
any part of the public domain to the United States, it is worse 
than folly to suppose that either party can alienate any part of 
Texas or California.** 

'"During the year 1844 a California representative, by name of Casta- 
uares, was in Mexico pleading for aid for tlie department, warning the 
government against American designs, and prophesying the loss of Cali- 
fornia unless active measures were taken to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the United States. Bancroft, XXI, 413 et seq. 

^^Facts and Suggestions, 85. Green says elsewhere that Calhoun told 
him success in the negotiation would mean a more valuable commerce on 
the Pacific within a few years than on the Atlantic. Tyler's Letters and 
Times of the Tylers, 111, 174-175. 

*'Memucan Hunt to Calhoun, Oct. 2, 1844. Calhoun Correspondence, 
975. Mention is here made of Green's consular position. 
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Farther along in his despatch, Green again laid emphasis upon 
the fact — ^which Americans, eager for territory and cognizant of 
Mexico's need of funds and the easy virtue of some of her oflBcials, 
were slow to grasp — Ithat any party ventviring to sell Texas or 
California would surely be overthrown, its leaders shot and their 
property taken over by a rival faction. Out of this difficulty only 
one way lay open to the United States government; and that, 
though it promised all the administration could ask, Green refused 
to specify in writing, reserving his explanation for a personal in- 
terview after visiting Texas.*' 

Following Duff Green's departure from Mexico, little concerning 
California occurs in the correspondence that passed between Wilson 
Shannon, the American minister who succeeded Thompson, and 
Calhoun. One important despatch respecting English designs, 
which will be noticed later, was sent early in January, 1845;'° 
while on the 16th of the same month Shannon wrote that there 
might be a bare possibility of reopening negotiations with the new 
government of Paredes and Herrera'^ because of their desperate 
need of funds.'^ But the breaking off of diplomatic relations, fol- 
lowing the annexation of Texas soon after this, put an effectual 
stop to all attempts at negotiation for California until Slidell 
entered the field under Polk's direction. 

It should be noted, however, in any discussion of the diplomacy 
of this period that it was during Tyler's administration that the 
first hint of Polk's subsequent policy regarding the internal affairs 
of California is to be found. Larkin, after his appointment as 

■^"Duflf Green to Calhoun, Oct. 28, 1844. Ihid., 975-980. It is more than 
probable that Green had reference to the movement he afterwards en- 
deavored to stir up in Texas looking to the revolt of several of the Mexi- 
can provinces, including California. Anson Jones, Republic of Texas, 
412-414; Donelson to Calhoun, Jan. 27, 1845, Calhoun Correspondence, 
1019-1020. 

"Green also had something to say in his despatches about England's 
hold on California. 

"Shannon to Calhoun, Jan. 16, 1845. MS., State Department. Ben 
Green asserted that the Herrera government was favorably inclined to 
cede New Mexico and California to the United States, and that he and 
the United States consul, J. D. Marks, at Matamoras came to Washing- 
ton to acquaint Tyler with the fact and arrange the negotiation. The 
appointment of Slidell as minister, according to Green, brought their 
plans to a standstill (Tylers Letters and Times of the Tylers, III, 
174-177). 

'^Santa Anna's overthrow took plaee about the middle of January. 
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consul, kept the State Department well informed as to events 
in the province, especially regarding immigration, the attitude of 
California officials, and the proceedings of the Hudson's Ba}' Com- 
pany. In this he was encouraged by the authorities at "Wash- 
ington; and, still farther, urged to report anything concerning the 
political condition of California that could "be made subservient 
to or may effect (sic) the interest and well being of our gov- 
ernment.""* It was an enlargement upon this plan, that, as we 
shall see, Polk made use of about one year later. 

"Larlcin to Secretary of State, April 16, 1844. Official Correspondence, 
II, No. 4; same to same, Aug. 18, Ihid., No. 9. Crallg, Acting Secre- 
tary of State, to Larkin, Oct. 25, 1844. Larkin MSS., VI, No. 223. 



